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PARLIA- 


the publicke doth appeare publiquely rather by strangers 
then by Sir Benjamin Ruther,* Sir William Harbert and 
others of his, and therefore your owne ministers ; and 
your knowne enymies, by his waye, hath beene made 
gainst you. 

For first knowe, by power of his Lordshipps warden- 
ship p in Cornewall of the Stanneries, he hath meanes of 
placeinge dyverse Burgesses, and that more readylie by 
the solicitacion of William Corrington, his vice-warden, 
yutye lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum, by whose 
himself hath acknowledged to me) he 
delyvered to his Lordshipp the Burgeshipp of Lost- 
withiell, for Sir Robert Mansfeild, which indenture I 
have seene, and fynd that the body of yt is wrytten by 
hand, and Sir Robert Mansfeild Knight, Vice- 
admirall of England, by another pen. 

“ Corrington acknowledging to me that Mansfeild was 
made by the Earle of Pembrooke, sometyme after that, 
he reports unto me that he was sent for by the said Lord 
unto the Countess of Bedford’s house, where his Lord- 
shipp told him. he was questioned for placinge of Mans- 
feild, and by his Lordshipp required to deny (if ever 
he were demaunded it) that his Lordshipp either wryt 
for Mansfeild or placed him, all which Corrington at his 
owne lodginge acquainted me, with this much more, 
that he never told man of it _ me, and if I had 
acquainted your Grace therewith, by which meanes his 
Lordshipp of Pembrooke was questioned, he were 
undone. 

‘ At this tyme of confference my Lord Cromewell came 
to enquyre for me, and found me at Currington’s cham- 
ber, which tooke us of from further discourse. 

‘Before the wrytts (that sommons the Parl[ia}ment) 
were oute, it shalbe made appeare that Currington 
endeavored to get places, and a letter was directed to 
him from Mr. Thorrougood in the name of the Earl of 
Pembrooke for his placinge of Francis Stuart, Sir 
Robert Mansfeild, Sir Elipsias Crewe, and Mr. Wil[l}iam 
Murrye, and one in name more, for five I am sure they 
were in nomber. 

Stuart is for Liskard, Mansf. 
Lostwithiell, Murrey for 
Elipsias Crew for Kellington. 

ou maye be pleased to take notice, that Doctor 
Turner is for Shaftsburie, a earn = which _. 
Thorrowgood his Lordshipp secretar I have har 
we us chosen; who beinge elected for the towne of Darby ry; 

id relinquishe that, and Turner admytted. 
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this faction, and he is thought to be an inward man with “ Christnings. 

the Earle of Kelly. Feb. 1671. Thomas Willott sonn of Thomas 
“For Sir Dudly Diggs, beinge pryvately more dan Willott 29th day.” 

oaeterte pay, © ge eaey ay Sa These entries are all on Feb. 29th, when it could 
a ero es. ° 
“Sir Morrice Abbott, cheiffe of the East India Com- | "0 have been leap-year. I am inclined to think 


panye maye be thought the plotter of that accusation. | that the mistakes have been made thoughtlessly ; 

“ Sir Walter Earle is not soe great with any as the Lord | but it is probable that a mistake of this kind would 

Sea ;* knowe the instruments your enymye, and judge | throw all the entries wrong for weeks and perhaps 
whether the principalls be your freinds lf ;' - ; 

. : or months afterwards; because ‘ nti re 

“Shervill of Salisburie hath formerly beene the . = ecames S On ony Wan 


creature of the Lord Treasurer, violent and no less made the next day, it would probably be put 


Sonorant. March Ist instead of March 2nd. 
“Long is his sonne in lawe, and by him altogether But in these Registers there is, amongst the 
guided, his carriage to all noted. christenings, a still more curious blunde 


“For Sir John Elliott your officer, I wonder not at his | » omen . , ' 
- **Februarie 1585. George Leicester sonne of George 
I 


wayes, when I consider he cafn neijther paye you 
your dues, or deserve your past favors; and. .. . ; - 
I thinke hym easilie be gotten,} another Lord [whose]}| The month of February is certainly the one that 
I perceave he is, viz. the Earle of Pembrookes } whou/} has suffered most at the hands of the calenday 
7 § himself reported to Sir Edward Seimoure | »akers and menders, and the k neth of the month 
sifnce Ch**}mas last, upon knowledge of Sir Richard | ie 
Edggcom|be anjd a deputie lieutenant of Cornewall 
his richenes, w| rote a le|tter and sent his deputacion to 
Elliott, invyting and maki[ng hijm his deputie lieu- | 
tenant of Cornewall, yf Edgcombe |died] and that with | 
soe muche complement (as Elliot told [Sir] Edward | 

| 

| 


seicester Esq XXX 


has been variously altered; but I am not aware 
that it ever possessed thirty day $; at any rate, it 
did not in 1585, And yet this entry and the first 
hri tening quoted are from “ A pertect copie” 
made by a parson, Robert Eaton, who seems to 
have taken a pride in doing his work well. All 
the entries from 1578 to 1624 are made by him. 
They are most beautifully written, and every page 


Seimoure) he was in a distraccion how to divide himself, 
betweene your Grace and the Earle of Pembrooke. But 
to whom he hath wholy given himself your Lordshipp 
can judge. Of Elliots proceedings I could observe some 
what, which I hope is discovered to you more perfectly sted by the writer and the two chureh- 
by others, and indeed if I be not by my judgment | ,.. Jen 7 Rosert Hoiuayxp 
deceaved his carriage amuch tends to the depravinge of : Spite . “A 
the present goverment, and crossinge his most sacred [A more extraordinary error than those cited a 
Ma" princely and just demaunds, commaunds, and de- | Was made in one of our most popular almanacs a 
sires, as your Lordshipp’s ruine. I could nomynate more years ago. Christmas-d Ay was set down on the 25th of 
of their partie and if I were not conceited more able | October! As soon as the error was liscovered, the 
servants of yours gave it to you at full. ] 
**T would noe borrowe tyme and troble you with more | 
longer lynes which I forbeare to doe lest I maye offend | 
you, which if I have done I onely in my owne behalfe | THE HERALDRY OF SMITH IN SCOTLAND. 
this help to cleere me from any misprision, that next : 
my Soveraigne, I am altogether, lyvinge or to dye, 
(which I will ever publiquely or pryvate professe). 
Your Grace his humble fayth- 
“ full and ever true Servant 
“James Baae.” 9, William Smith, Esq., Sole Clerk of His Majesty's 
Court of Chancery, descended of the family of Smith of 
Braco, in the county of Perth. 
ERRORS IN CHURCH REGISTERS. _ Quarterly: Ist and 4th, parti per fess azure and oF; 
in chief, a burning cup between two chess rooks of the 
In the Registers of the Parish Church of Saint | last; in base, a saltire of the first between four crescents 


t 








copies were “ called in.’’] 


A SUPPLEMENT TO MR. S. GRAZEBROOK’S “ HERALDRY 
OF SMITH.” 


(Continued from p. 291.) 


Wilfrid, Mobberley, Cheshire, there are the fol- | gules; 2nd and 3rd, parti per fess wavy, or and gules; 
lowing entries for Drummond of Concraig (an old branch of Stobhall), 
hy rs : F the grantee having married Ann, only daughter of Major 
aii hristnings ‘ : ; _| William Drummond of Boreland. 
Februarie 1582. Robert _Symcocke sonne of Crest. Two arms holding a bow at full draught to let 
Thom’s Symcocke xxix". an arrow fly. 
“Burials. : Motto. Mediis trangeillus in undis. 
Februarie 1639. An infant of Roger Bredburyes Granted 19th August, 1763. [See Nos. 2, 8, and 18.] 
Brookesbanke 29th. No particulars of the grantee’s descent from the family 
“ Buryalls, — : Pei ae = of Braco are recorded. 
Feb. 1659. Allis Hall of Warford the 29 day. In 1746 he was served heir of his grandfather, Alex- 


ander Smith, merchant and Dean of Guild of Linlithgow, 
* Saye. and of Barbara Neilson, his grandmother (/ndices of 
+ Originally written “ I thinke he may easily be gotten,” | Hetrs ). 

part of the sentence only seems to have been corrected. A MS. Drummond pedigree states that he was a son 
t Lord Lieutenant of Cornwall. of Alexander Smith, a surgeon, and Margaret Jamieson, 
§ If the word before could possibly have been mis- | his wife. 


written for who, it may have read “‘ who, as Eliot himself He left the following children: 1. William Dome. 
reported.” mond, o.s.p. 2. Rey. Andrew, at Langton, who marrie 
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Sophia, daughter of Rev. John Goldie, and left three 
sons and one daughter. 3. James W. 8. of Bonside, 
who married a daughter of the Hon. James Home. 
4, Mark, physician in England. 5. William, an English 
clergyman. 6. Wyvil, M.D., surgeon Royal Artillery ; 
and one daughter. 

10. Alexander Smith, Esquire, late a Master in His 
Majesty's Royal Navy. - , 

Azure, a saltire argent between two garbs in chief and 
base, and two besants in flanks, or 

Crest. An anchor erect, or, entwined with a dolphin 
about the stock, water issuing from its mouth and nos- 
trils, proper. 

Motto. Victor sine sanguine. 

Granted 12th July, 1763. 

11. John Smyth of Balhary, some time of Polcalk. 

Quarterly: Ist, Gules, a broken spear and standard 
saltireways argent, the last charged with a cross of the 
field fringed, or; 2nd, Azure, a cat salient argent; 3rd, 
Argent, on a saltire sable, nine mascles of the first within 
a bordure azure; 4th, Or, three bars wavy, gules, on 
each an escallop of the field. 

Crest. A dexter arm embowed, vambraced, holding 
a sword, proper. 

Motto. Carid nam fecham. 

Granted 13th May, 1765. 

The 3rd quarter is Blair; the 4th, Drummond of 
Blair. | 

The grantee was ninth in descent from the founder 
of the family, John Smyth of Polcalk and Grange, who 
in 1520 married Janet Drummond of Blair Drummond. 
A tolerably full pedigree of the family will be found in 
Douglas. The male line is now extinct, the last laird 
having settled his estate on a nephew, second son of 
Kinloch of Kinloch. 

12. James Smith of Camno. 

Quarterly: Ist and 4th, Argent, a ship in distress in a 
sea, proper; 2nd, Or, acrescent, gules ; 3rd, Azure, a cat 
sejant in a watching posture, dexter paw extended, gules. 

Crest. An anchor, proper. 

Motto. Hold fast. 

Granted 21st December, 1768 See No. 13.] 

This family was of Glaswall and Camno; but their 
family seat was Arthurstone. Douglas gives a pedigree 
of the family, which was founded by Adam Smith, in 
Dundee, ¢. 1535, from whom the grantee was eighth in 
descent. 

A younger son, John, settled in London, and was 
father of Joshua Smith, M.P., of Stoke Park, Wiltshire, 
and of Drummond Smith, created a baronet in 1804. 
The elder brother (Joshua) left four daughters, of whom 
the eldest married the Marquis of Northampton; and 


the third married Charles Smith of Suttons, co. Essex | 


(of a totally different family), whose son succeeded his 
uncle Drummond, under a special limitation, as second 
baronet. 

The present family, now of Tring Park, Herts, instead 
of bearing the paternal arms of Charles of Suttons, or 
iis maternal, as blazoned above, bear Ermine, a saltire 
azure, charged with an escallop, or; in base, a dolphin 
haiant embowed of the second. 

13. Henry Smith of Smithfield. 

Quarterly: Ist and 4th, Argent, a ship in distress in a 
sea, proper ; 2nd, Or, a crescent, gules; 3rd, Azure, a cat 
sejant in a watching posture, dexter paw extended, argent 
all within a bordure, cules. 

Crest. A hand grasping a dagger, proper. 

Motto. Ready. 

Granted 21st December, 1768. [See last No.] 

The grantee was a younger son of the family of Camno. 

14. John Smith, of the city of Gothenburg, Esquire, 
descended from a family of that name in the parish of 








Banchory, in Aberdeenshire, who are said to be descended 
from the ancient family of Mackintosh of that ilk. 

Azure, three flames of fire, or; a bordure argent 
charged with six chess rooks, sable. 

Crest. An anchor erect, or; stock, sable. 

Motto. Sine sanguine victor. 

Granted 17th July, 1790. 

15. John Smith of Craigend, Stirlingshire, Esquire. 

Gules, a cheveron ermine, between two crescents in 
chief and a garb in base, or. 

Crest. An eagle's head erased, proper, gorged with a 
ducal coronet, or. 

Motto. Macte. 

Granted 4th June, 1802. [See also Nos. 16, 17, 19, 
and 21.] 

The founder of this family was Robert Smith, who 
about 1660 acquired the lands of Craigend, of which his 
ancestors had been tenants for many generations. 

The ensigns of four later branches of this family—viz., 
the Smiths of Craighead; of Jordanhill; of Carbeth 
Guthrie ; and of Skelmorlie Bank-—are recorded in the 
Books of the Lyon Office, see infra. 

16. James Smith of Craighead, Fequire. 

Gules, a cheveron ermine between two crescents in 
chief and a garb in base, or; all within a bordure of the 
last. 

Crest. An eagle’s head erased, proper, gorged with a 
ducal coronet, or. 

Motto. Macte. 

Granted 4th June, 1802. 

[See last No., also Nos. 17, 19, and 21.] 

17. Archibald Smith of Jordanhill, Esquire. 

Gules, a cheveron ermine between two crescents in 
chief and a garb in base, within a bordure engrailed, or. 

Crest. An eagle's head erased, proper, gorged with a 
ducal coronet, or. 

Motto. Afacte. 

Granted 4th June, 1802. 

[See two last Nos., also Nos. 19 and 21.] 

18. Sir James Carmichael Smyth of Nutwood, in the 
county of Surrey, a Baronet of Great Britain 

Azure, a burning cup between two chess rooks in fess 
within a bordure, or. 

This coat is borne quartered with Carmichael, and is 
the differenced coat of Smyth of Braco and Methven. 
[See Nos. 2, 8, and 9.] 

Matriculated 1822 

Sir James is a descendant of Dr. Thomas Carmichael, 
of the family of Balmedy, who in 1740 married Margaret, 
eldest daughter and co-heiress of James Smith of Ather- 
nie, grantee of No. 8. Their son, another Dr. Thomas 
Carmichael, assumed the name of Smyth, but the sur- 
name Carmichael was resumed in 184] 

19. William Smith of Carbeth Guthrie, in the county 
of Stirling, Esquire, second son of the late Archibald 
Smith of Jordanhill, Esquire. 

Gules, a cheveron ermine between two crescents in 
chief and a garb in base, within a bordure invecked, or. 

Crest. An eagle’s head erased, proper, gorged with a 
ducal coronet, or. 

Motto. Macte. 

Matriculated 1837. [See Nos. 15, 16,17, and 21.] 

20. Major John Smith, 51st Regiment of the Bengal 
Army. 

Or, an eagle displayed, gules, charged on the breast 
with a horseshoe of the field 

Crest. An ostrich, proper, in his beak a horseshoe, or. 

Motto. Tx ne cede malis 

Granted 25th March, 1867. 

This gentleman claims descent from a branch of the 
family of Lindsay, who from an early period held the 
office of hereditary Master-Smith and Armourer of the 
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Lordship of Brechin, and who assumed the name of 
Smith. Particulars of their descent are = in a 
recently privately en’ Ps amphilet, entitled Notice of 
~ Family of Smith, S ryth, or Smytht, 7 operly Lindsa 

‘ Brechin, co. For has 

‘a1. William Smith of Skelmorlie Bank, Esq. 

Gules, a cheveron ermine between two crescents in 
chief and a garb in base, or; a bordure engrailed, argent 

Crest. An eagle’s head erased, proper, gorged with a 
ducal coronet, or. 

Motto. Macte 

Granted 20th July, 1868. [See Nos. 15, 16,17, and 19.} 
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Lety AND Kwetuier.—In an article on Covent 
Garde n in All the Ye uw Round for Se pt. 28th. 
the writer makes the following remark: 

‘It is worth while remembering that a Lely may be 
ate distinguished from a Kneller by the fact that in 
Lely the wigs fall down on the shouk lers; but in Knel- 
ler’s portraits the curls are thrown carelessly behind the 
back.” 

If this is a reliable test, it seems worth making 
a note of. G. P. Cc. 


Tur Oricin or THE BAtut-Fower tn Arcut- 
TECTURE.—A few years ago, when examining a 
spike of flowers and seed-capsules of the Dyer’s 
Rocket or Weld (Reseda luteola), a relation of the 
well-known sweet-scented mignonette, it suddenly 
occurred to me that the seed-capsule of this plant, 
with its triangular opening, bounded by three 
fleshy lips, might be the original of the Ball- 
flower, so frequently seen in the ornamentation of 
churches built in the Decorated style of the four- 
teenth century. At all events, the likeness is most 
striking, especially if a sketch be made of the rim 
of the cup of the capsule, and this be compared 
either with the ornament itself or with such figure 
of it as may be found in any good book on archi- 
tecture. 

In the large edition, of three volumes, of Parkes’s 
Glossary of Architect ur | speak from memory, 
not having the work at home—it is stated, 
foot-note, that the original of the Ball-flower was 
probably a hawk’s bell; but I do not see why, and 
the very name lends support to the idea, the orna- 
ment should not be the conventionalized represen- 
tation of the flower or fruit stage of some plant. 

J. GC. G. 

New University Club. 


1 SREVIATED TO S.—A few monthsago, when 
in Bale, I noticed a street there with the somewhat 
peculiar name of “Spalenberg.” It struck me 
immediately that this might have something to do 
with St. Pat l. and, on refe rring to a local otide - 
hook, I found the name explained to mean “St. 

ul’s Hill,”* the Germ. form Sanet ( f 





our sain 


* There are one or two objections to this explanation. 
In the first place, Pau! is inGerm. Paul or Paulus, and 
therefore the u would have disappeared. And, again, the 








having been shortened into NW. 


Curupert Berpe, myself, and others (3" § 
219, 256, 296; 4° S. vii. 479, 550), in which St 
has been shortened into S.; but I have never yet 
met with an ex: ump le in which St., in English, has 
become shortened age Ns. Has it ever been 
o shortened? This abbreviation : weal not be 
likely to occur exeepting before a consonant (as in 
the German word above quoted), and its object 
would of course be to avoid the concurrence of 
three successive consonants. F, CHANCE. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Lanercost AsBEY.—Mr. Sims, in his “ List 
of Chartularies” (Manual for the Genealogist, 
pp. 14-28, Lond. 1856), does not me ntion the 
Chartulary of this Abbey. There is a copy among 
the MSS. in the library of Carlisle Cathedral, in 
which it is stated that it was made from the 
original in the possession of a member of the 
family of Howard. Ep. MARSHALL. 


Swattows At Venice.—In April last, I was at 
the top of the Campanile of St. Mark’s, at Venice, 
with some friends and a guide whom we found 
very useful, when I noticed some swifts darting 
after a piece of paper which had been let fall by 
one of << party. I pointed it out to the guide. 
He said, “Yes; and if you throw over pieces uf 
paper with a hole in each, the swallows will get 
their heads in the holes (s’*imbucheranno la testa 
dentro ).” We accordingly tossed over a number of 
rings of paper, and as they floated slowly down- 
wards we had the satisfaction of watching the 
efforts of the swifts to introduce their heads 
Many struck the papers, a few shot through the 
holes when they were too large, and several got so 
entangled in the rings that they were completely 
hampered in their flight, and ultimately rolled 
down on to the pavement of the Piazza of S. Marco 
or amid the shrubs of the Ciardinetto Reale. I 
afterwards tried the same experiment with more or 
less success on the top of the Cathedrals of Milan 
and of Strasburg.+t There ought to be a little wind, 
genitive of Paul is Pauls, and of Paulus, Pauli, and 
not Paulen. But I do not think that these objections 
are by any means so serious as that they should be set 
down at once as fatal. 

+ The platform on the top of Strasburg Cathedral is 
an excellent observatory for watching the ways of storks 

with their young, inas smuch as several nests may be seen 
on chimneys in the immediate vicinity. The ‘old birds 
sally out alternately in quest of food. When one of 
them returns it makes a chattering noise, throws it 
head back so as almost to touch its back, and very 
speedily the food which it had swallowed is ejected and 
lies—a good deal of it still alive and wriggling, if my 


| eyes and opera-glass did not deceive m«¢ —before its ex- 


pectant young. As soon as the siege of Strasburg com- 
menced, the storks left, although the time of their 
annual migration had not arrived, but they returned 
the following year as usual. They have no doubt 
“ opted ” for the Germans. 


Several instances 
have already been adduced in “Rm. & Q.,” by 
. Me 
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a 
or else the paper rings do not float out to a suffi- 
ciently great distance from the walls of the building. 
Has this idiosyncrasy on the part of swifts been 
recorded in any book of natural history ? 
F, CHANCE. 
Sydenham Hill. 
Ccriovs Names.—I find the following 
mon Christian names in the Register of Baptisms 
for the parish of Donnybrook, near Dublin, as 


uncom- 


given by the Rev. Beaver H. Blacker, in his Brief 


Sketches of the Parishes of Booterstown and 


Donnybrook, 3rd Part, Dublin, 1872 :— 
1713. Wealthy, a daughter. 
1714. Wealthy, a son. 
1716. Mahitable, a daughter. 
Utilia, a daughter. 
1718. Annistas, a daughter. 
1723, Abernathy, a daughter. 
1725. Syabella, a daughter. 
1726. Jamitt, a son. 
1728. Eunice, a daughter. 
1729. Bathia, a daughter. 
1730. Ananias, a daughter. 
731. Levina, a daughter. 
1733. Teasia, a daughter. 
1735. Lundy, ason. 
1740. Brillany, a daughter. 
1756. Neptune, a son. 





W.H. P. 


Justus AnD “THe Irenarcu.”—<As I see that 
The Irenarch is still mentioned as having some 
mysterious connexion with Junius, it may be ser- 
viceable to quote the following account of it from 
an autobiographical sketch of Dr. Ralph Heathcote, 
written in 1789, and printed in the European 
Magazine for 1795: 

“In1771 I published The Jrenarch ; or, Justice of the 
Peace’s Manual, and qualified myself for acting in Octo- 
ber that year... . In 1774 was published the second 
edition of The Jrenarch, with a large dedication to Lord 
Mansfield. This dedication contains much miscellaneous 
matter relating to laws, policy, and manners, and was 
at the same time written with a view to oppose and check 
that outrageous, indiscriminate, and boundless invective 
which had been levelled at this illustrious person. But 
the public was disposed perversely, as I imagined, to 
misunderstand me ; they conceived that, instead of de 
fending, I meant to insult and abuse Lord Mansfield ; and 
this a3 should seem because, writing under a feigned 
character, I did, by way of enlivening my piece, treat the 
noble Lord with a certain familiarity and gaiety of spirit. 
Upon this, in 1781, 1 published a third edition of The 
Trenarch, setting my name at full length, and frankly 
avowing my real purpose.” ” 
d The various parts of The Irenarch are included 
in the second edition of the Sylva, th 


which Heathcote is 


work by 
now only known. 
C. Extuiot Browne. 


Tae Recicipes: BLaKiston, TicHpourn. 
One of the most persistent of the Commissioners 
who condemned King Charles was of the first name 
but he died before the Restoration. 
received a considerable 


The widow 
grant of money, probably 





| served, that 
may 





for the unflinching aid he gave on the trial. 
Whether the family can be traced for the inter- 
vening period or not, there can be no doubt that 
the leading adve rtising grocer during the reign of 
George II. was Matthew Blakiston, in Fleet Street, 
opposite the One Tun Tavern, who is believed to 
have originated a system of authenticating his 
goods by giving servants tickets to show to their 
masters. 

This family furnished the Lord Mayor at the date 
of George the Third’s accession, and the present 
Baronetcy was created in his favour. It is under- 
stood that members of that family claim to be 
descendants of the Regicide; or pe rhaps, in some 
cases, only admit the impeachment. 

Another regicidal name was largely advertised 
about the same period. Tichbourn, the original 
vendor of trusses, appears largely in the columns 
of the newspapers, along with “ James’s Powders,” 
“ Anderson’s Scot’s Pills,” &c. Whether of the 
same family or not, the advertiser does not seem 
to have considered the associations with regal 
martyrdom as likely to make his designation un- 
popular. E. CUNINGHAME. 


Scortisu TERRITORIAL Baronres.—My object 
is to draw attention to a defect in certain family 
histories which confounds two things essentially 
different. 

Thus, for instance, a commoner, the ancestor of 
a commoner, is styled, in virtue of the possession 
of a territorial barony, “ The tenth Baron of ——.” 
When this “tenth Baron” marries the daughter of 
a Peer, the latter is designated by his territorial 
style only, and is thus made to appear as of the 
same rank as his father-in-law, “the Laird.” Ina 
certain work to whic h I shall only distantly allude, 
one of these Lairds might be thus noticed: “ The 
twelfth Baron of Bonnington married ——, daugh- 
ter of the seventh Baron of Dalhousie.” But 
Bonnington was in reality simply an Esquire, 
whereas Dalhousie was a titular as well as a 
territorial Baron. 

No distinction is made 
barony that may be bought an 


after all, 


between the territorial 
d sold at an auction, 
than : 


nd whi h is no more " manor, and 


the territorial barony which gives its name to an 
h litary titie, wnrsaleable, and ostensibly unpur- 
chaseable. Sp. 


Famity Ipentiry.——I have frequently noticed, 
nd should be glad to know if have ob- 
, howevel much consanguineous features 
diffe owing to fatness o1 leanness of the 
face—during earlier lifetime, in later lifetime the 
closer is the resemblance, and the more apparent 

] ] try + 


identity 


others 


is the permanent or solid family feature 4 
} > 


e visage becomes indurated. J. BEALE. 
Ricut Hoy. C. J. Fox.—In Wyton Church, 
Hunts, it is stated in the register— 
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“ Charles James Fox of the parish of Chertsey, in the 
county of Surrey, batchelor, and Elizabeth Blanc of this 
parish, were married in this church by license, this 28" 
day of Sept"., 1795, by me, J. Pery, Rector.” 

Mrs. B. had resided with the Rev. J. Perry for 
some weeks. Cur. Cooke. 
London. 


ABBREVIATIONS IN GENEALOGICAL PRINTING. 

It is the constant complaint of those who have 
occasion to prepare pedigrees for the printer that 
they are often obliged to omit interesting details 
for want of space. This is the more provoking 
because the evil could in great part be remedied if 
genealogists would agree on some uniform system 
of abbreviation. Abbreviations are than 
useless unless they are so familiar to the eve, and 


worse 
so free from ambiguity, as to be read at a glance. 
The received system 1s highly unsatisfactory, and 
could easily be extended with creat advantage. I 
have before me at this moment a book printed at 
a great cost, in which B. is used indiscriminately 
for “ born,” “ baptized,” and “ buried, and D. for 
“died,” “daughter,” and “ dated whilst whole 
lines are wasted in printing at full length names 
of counties, such as “ Northamptonshire” and 
“ Northumberland,” and phrases of frequent occur- 
* prese nted to the re tory of,” &e. 

counties which are un- 


rence, such as 

As to the 
manageably long, abbreviations ought to be coined 
for them at once without hesitation. Let 


names of 


N’ants Northamptonshire. 

Monts Montgome ry hire. 

Merion Merionethshire. 

N’land Northumberland. 

W'land Westmoreland. 

C'land Cumberland, for Cumb. is con- 


stantly misprinted for Camb. 

Equivalents for long phrases are more difficult ; 
but it is so important in tracing the descent of 
lords ot manors to state at what clate sand by whom 
the right of presentation to the appendant advow- 
I offer for criticism the 
used for my own 


son was exercised, that 
which I have long 
notes, For example, to € xpress = prese nted to the 
Rectory of Aston,” I write “ad™ Aston.” This 
abbreviation is less likely to be misunderstood 
than any shorter form of “ patron” or * presented.” 
Many other phrases will suggest themselves as 
equally capable of abbreviation. Those 
interested in printing are few in 
number, and most of them are readers of “ N. &Q.” 
therefore an uniform code would easily be agreed 
upon if the editor of “N. & Q.” would take up 
the subject, and would encourage his qualified con- 
tributors to communicate the results of their expe- 
TEWARS. 


Borrut D Br ER is said, in Part il. of The Book 
of Phrase and Fable, to have heen “ discovered by 
Dean Nowell. The Dean was fond of fishing, and 


abbreviation 


who are 


genealogical 


rience. 





































































took a bottle of beer with him in his excursions 
One day, being disturbed, he buried his bottle 
under the grass, and when he disinterred it some 
time afterwards he found it so greatly improved 
that he ever after drank bottled beer.” ~ Alexander 
Nowell, born in 1507-8, was the author of the 
celebrated Catechism, which first appeared in Latin 
in 1570 under the title of Christiane pretatis 
Tnslitutio, ad Ncholarum Latin 
He was promoted to the Deanery of 
St. Paul’s in 1560, and he died at the age of ninety. 
tive. Frepk. Rute. 
[See Fuller's Worthies of England, Lancashire.] 


prima vsum 


Scripta. 





Ancient Rixe.—I have a very fine gold ring of 
the latter part of the fifteenth century, found some 
years ago in Surrey. It is a simple band of gold, 
having on the outside the Passion and crosses in 
white enamel and this inscription : 

the well of pitty 
the well of merci 
the foell of comfort 
the well of gracy 
the well of ewerlastingh Inffe. 
Inside, the inscription is extremely ir-teresting : 
+ bulnera - quing - Dei - Sunt mevicina - mei pit 
cruy - et - passio - ppt - Sunt - medicina - midi 
« Daspar - 
+ melebior - baltasar - anansapta - tetragram 
maton, 
F.S.A. 


JOHN PieGor, Jt Wee 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 


“PRESENT PLEASURE.” —“ Present 
occurs twice in Antony and Cleopatra h, 


pleasure” 


“Antony. What our contempts do often hurl from us, 

We wish it ours again ; the present pleasure, 

By revolution lowering does become 

The opposite of itself.”— Act i. Scene 2. 

If he fill'd 

His vacancy with his voluptuousness, 

Full surfeits, and the dryness of his bones, 

Call on him for 't: but to confound such time, 

That drums him from his sport, and speaks ss 
loud 

As his own state and ours,—'tis to be chid 

As we rate boys, who, being mature in know 
ledge, 

Pawn their experience to their present plar 


“ CESAR. 


And so rebel to judgment.”—Act i. Scene 4. 
And Roger Ascham, in his Toxovhilus, speaks oft 
more than once : 

“Gamninge hath joyned with it, a vayne presealt 

pleasure, but there foloweth, losse of name, losse of goodes, 
and winning of an hundred gowtie, dropsy diseases, # 
every man can tell.” 
And the reader will see that Ascham and Shake- 
speare also mention the evils which follow those 
who pawn their experience to their present plea- 
sure. 
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“WMoRE THAN KIN, AND LESS THAN KID 
“Hamier. A re than kin, and less than kind.” 
Act i. Scene 
DoNALBA Ph rcrers 3 sm t 
I nea l 
M , Act Scene 
nay ( wed m d 


to Sh uke 


of Lylv’s p 


peare DY 





yp nie 
erena; the neerer we are in 
be from love ; and the greater 
» kindnesse must bee ; so that 
's, superstition hath bred love 
Act iii. Scene 1. 

has never been used in 

re. W. L. Rusnron. 

Querizs. 

Rep SHAWLS A notewarthy incident. if cor 
t, 18 prese ved in the trade mark affixed to the 
fine soft red shawls manufactured (I think) by 
Messrs. Jones I Newport, and sold at this place 
Tenby It repre sents 2 To uh, ro ky headland, 
nd on its narrow pathway are, walking two and 


two, seve i fe 


ales in the usual Welsh garb—high 
rowned hats, and red shawls crossed tightly round 


heir shoulders. It is thus explained : that on the 
nvasion of the French and their landing in Fish 

panic 
vaders were persua led that 


waited them by the 


rd, in 1797, a was produced, and the in 
a large body of troops 
women of the neighbourhood, 
is dressed, perambulating the cliffs and shore, 
iles, under Lord Milton, 
French with what 
Perhap 
can furnish further detail, and say with 
nated a pl in which vives the red shawls 
ind damsels of Wales an honourable place in the 
M. 5. 


while tf 
t} 


neret 


gallantly 
arms and 
some re vers ot 


; + +) 
tO resist the 


| 
l 


THISSLIES Calne 
“N X ) 


whom orig 


to hand. 


wehives of their country. >. 


FaTHerinc.—In a note at the back of an old 
lease, dated 1702, I find the word “ Fathering 
From th ontext I conjecture that it is eq 
to” Fathee-in-law,” i. e. the father of the grantor’s 
wife, If so, it will 
help me to cleat up a doubtful family name. 


W. M. H. C. 


Exeiish Porrry.—Geoftry Chaucer is called 
“The Father of English Poetry,” but did not one 
Lawrence Minot write poems on the wars of Ed- 
ward IIT. before Chaucer’s time? and are his poems 
extant in any shape ? There is a poem entitled 
Bruce, by a John Barbour, produced in 1373. 
Was not this before Chaucer's poems were known ! 
John Barbour was a Scotchman, and his poem 
must be called a Scotch poem. W. D. 

Canterbury. 


livalent 


Is this conjecture correct 


[Minot’s poems are among the Cottonian MSS. in the 
British Museum. They were published by Ritson, 1796 ; 





and ther 


are samples of them in Wharton. Barbour was 


ducated at Oxford. If Chaucer had not been a poet 
f higher quality than Minot and Barbour, he would n 
ve been called “the Father of English Poetry.”| 
[ shall feel obliged by being 
s the earliest 1 of t word 
CuaLkK Down 
s one of the many new-coined words of tl 
last century In 7 Connoisseur it is 
last new-coined expression,” and is de 


} 


} nounced as “ odious the lips of ladies, who seem to 
have adopted it for especial use. Whence it is derived is 
more difficult to say. It may be from Homberg, the 


a 


I 





might cl 
its manufacture of Hamburg sherry 


not acqua nted with the pec uli 


the other acct unts, 
I have taken my Impression of this disaster, coms 
anywhere near the truth, De Quincey is wrong 
in almost every particular of time, 


though it were absolute certainty ; 
of the dog« ommemorated by Scott: 
he te 
monstration 
either food or 
imprisonment.” 


what was known of Gough’s 
of his body ; 
| guardian survived his terrible watching, and how 


long J. Hi. 


the Setons. 
also over the crest of Wightman 
second motto is, “ A wight man needs no weapon.’ 


chemist of an earlier period who professed to be able to 
convert mercury 
originating the 
thence in the old Napoleon war-time; 


lamburg got the credit of 
the lies that used to issue 
and that city 
1im the merit of having sustained the name by 


into vold 
word, from 


FAT! Those who are 
rities of De Quincey 


De Quincey : GouGn’s 


have need to be warned against trusting him fo 
facts. He had no more regard for the accurac\ 
of a fact than he had for the rightful ownership 
of a book. In the very articl lately referred to 
in this paper— Early Memorials of Grasmere,” 

he devotes a lor y note, written in his usual 
stvle of overdone elogu nee, to the well-known 


loss of Charles Gough on Helvellyn in 1805. If 


various as they are, from which 


place, direction, 
he imagined 
the 
and, in speaking 
nd Wordsworth, 
matter of absolute de 

have 


long 


circum 


id purpose. He paints t 


nee of Gough’s bewilderment in mist as 


lls us that “it is a 
that he never 


shelter through his 


obtained 


could 


winter's 


I should like to see a circumstantial contemporary 
from local newspaper or other 
loss and the discovery 
if the faithful little 


count source of 
as also to know 
I. OAKLEY. 


O_Lp Eneravines.—I have many old engravings; 
wish to be directed to the best work where I 


could find information of the artists and engravers, 
their private marks, monograms, &c. 


C. AKHURST. 
Brighton. 
“ HAZARD ZET FORWARD.” —This is the motto of 
What does “zet” mean? It occurs 
Scotland), whose 


W. M. H. C. 


LANCASHIRE Scuo.ars.—I shall feel obliged to 


any one who will give me information about any 
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f the following graduates of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge: all of them were natives of Lancashire, 
nd were probably cle reymen John Whitehead 
Brasenose Coll., Oxf M.A., 1693; George 
V hiteside, Brasenose Coll., Oxford, M A., 1 
Richard Lawson, Brasenose Coll., Oxford, I 

John Colbron, J Coll., Cambridge. B. 
Hull, Jesus Coll., Camb I 
































































\ ; binson, Cl t Coll., 
umbridg e, B \., 1743. Henry Fisuwick. 
Carr Hill, Rochdale | 

| 

INFA CHARITY In the so m Joann 

Baillie i) t ict sc. | » well known from 


Crow, we read that 
‘The hushed winds wail with feeble moan 
Like infant ch j 
I shall be glad to learn how others derstand tl 
comparison, which to many people seems simply 
nse J. H. 1. OAKLEY. 
Melton M whray. 


N.B. We are told Lockhart that th ong 
prevented Scott from publishing one he had written 
n words curiously like Miss Baillie’s on the same 
subject of robbers making night their day 





( rch History of Britain, 
I find st imped, n bluish-green ink, an oct wonal 
*Museum Britannicum, and ul der. 
‘Duplicate for sale, 1767. 


Museum commenced to 


tfoho editien of 1655, 


shield bear ny 
neath, ilso stamped, 
Ido not know when the 
disencumber its shelves of duplicates; at any rat 
the folio I mention is an early example of the 


practice, as only some fourteen ye had elapsed 
since the foundation of the institution. I should 
much like to learn the earliest date of the les of 
dupli: ite k and whet he r the book I sold 


rivately or by an auctioneer. (CRESCENT. 

Wimbledon. 

INSCRIPTION Many years since I saw some 
where this La 1 ¢ juivalent, but neve | 
original Aristotle 

*Foedus intravi, 
causa causarum, mi 


anxius vixi, perturbatus egredior 


serere mei 
Southampton. 


[Compare the well-known inscription on the monument 
of John She offield, Duke of Buckingham, in Westminster 


Abbey 





| - last line, says Dean Stanley, in The Men 


CornisH NAMES or PLA How | ( ( 
t that so many names of parishes in Cornwall | 
e we ve cases of nan It does not | 
eem to obtain « ially n othe ( t a I 5 
I ve ed for | ( vin ll 
tered Pp pula ( 1 @X] iti een L every 
Vy unsatisfactor J. H. I. OAK ey 
DUPLICATES IN THE Britisn Mvusevum.—On 
e verso of the tith p e toa opy ol Full s 


“ Dubius sed non improbus vixi; 
Incertus morior, non perturbatus, 
Humauum est nescire et errare. 

Deo confi - ) 
Omnipotenti benevolentissim«: 
Ens entium, miserere mei.” 


rials of 

A., “is supposed to have been suggested by the tradj. 
tional last prayer of Aristotle, who earnes tly implored 
‘the mercy of the Great First Cause.’ ”] 


Arrow.—Can jy give any in- 
formation as to the word Benchmare, 1 ed inold 
Anglo-Saxon manuscripts as a name for the broad 
Royal mark; also when the broad 
w first used in tl Wil} mark the 





arrow, the 


GIBBETIN¢ ALIV A writ Daily 
\ of October 2nd sa hat me Merringto 
( Durham, 


At the cross roads near the mill, ther 

the bones of the last man ever gibbeted alive 
It was in 1805 that this miserable wretch was hoisted 
aloft to die lingering rly, and the county pe ple to this 
day tell how his sweetheart key ¢ him alive for a fortnight 
by raising to him on the end of a stick a sponge soaked 
in milk, and how, when this was detected and prevented, 
his yells were heard for miles.” 











Is there any foundation horrible a story, 


ud w “ eibbetin live,” dc. starving to death, 
hment known to Engl 


E. MS. 


Chichester. 


Mansrietp, Ramsay & Co., Bayxers, Epr- 
When did this private ba king-house 
come into existencs I have trace t hack to 
° ; mentioned in the Edinburgh Almanae 
of that year, but I believe it had its rise a quarter 
yalf century sooner. I have failed to find 
i Edinburgh, 
hank- 





nt of it In any 





‘ ms to he no full history of th 
ne trade. In the H tory of ¢ Banking-Howse 


ome time known as “ Forbes there is a short 
notice of the Mansfield’s, but quite meagre 


H. B. 


Tennyson.—Can any one ex] lain the following 
Tennyson’s In Mer um, Canto 52 — 

“ What keeps a spirit wholly true 

To that ideal which he bears 

What record? not the sinless years - 

That breathed beneath the Syrian blue. 

Jonun CHURCHILL SIKES. 

Lichfield House, Anerley. 





A Percuer.—In a letter from Lord Bolingbroke 
‘Whitehall, Jan¥ y® 21,1713”) to ar old Jacobite 
friend occurs the following passage 
winter in y* 
give out that 
up, and 


‘Do you intend, in earnest, to pass J 
North The Queen is well, tho y* Whigs 
she is,—what they wish her,—a J 
help to make her well, in all respec 


| What was “a Percher”? I observe ina letter 





come 


? 
to ?? 
ts. 
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Brom: ley, Apeil : ya 
' 1 





« My le tters yesterday put me 
< hearing of hs friend’s J rch. 





Ss 








uibus etiam inhibi vitum pe 




















nal phrase of Mr. Disraeli’s, when he accounted 

for the discontent of the lr opl y.the tact 

that they “dwelt on the shore or a melancholy 
i 


ocean ind the writer of nh essay in the Spectator 
of Sept. 7, 1872, seems to as é this to be so. 
rhe id eems fal me. and I tl k I 
remember some lines e1 


** Placed far amid the melancholy main.’ 





Can any one infor ne wl lines they are, 
\ poem hey fon R.S 
O B I have ly seen old quarto 








ri title-pae istrating the standards of 
elve ribe mn I nve I ( x ‘ 
iit } many cate por } e prayers 
W iM na » \ nu tere e4¢ ne 
t was Sternhol 1 Hopk Psalms, with 
| notes print V see in : Mer- 
‘ I Hym po n of the 
volume is printed by John W ‘ t the assigns 
John Day, 1603. I wisl ww whether any 
mn e has be ! these ines T 
1] e ther re y he v ‘ 
Che Prayer-book } ! 1 deal damage 
ro me 
REMARKABLE Bo I | Ossession 
] ‘ titled F, 4) To? ) tot 
Tradita lead hi a Cree 0 
l It was printe a pud Hierony- 
nde M ef & Vis Guil Canell sub 
Pe te D. Hal 





) [lustrissimo Pi pi », Domino 
| Al be » March | ( Irae issie, Ste 
| _ 17 ] 
| & nd, | t wi book, is 


Names or AvutHors WANT! 
The soul's dark co 


| Lets in new light, throu 


, batter’d and betray'd, 


h chinks which time has 





made,” 





suave enim est in minimis etiam vera scire.” 


**T lov'd thee once! 

O tell me when it was I lov’d thee not. 
es on a Tear,” beginning 

“ There is no gem in India’s costly mines 


So precious as a tear.” 
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“N. & Q.” help me to the literary history of a 
curious Belgian little book with the following 


Het wonderlyk Leven van den Grooten H. Patricius, | 


Patriarch van Iriand, met de vreeselyke en wonderlyke 
Historie van het Vawevuer van den selven Heyligen. 


Den achten Druk van veel grove drukfauten verbetert 
Tot Gend vo Willem van Bloemen men vindse te 
Ke p t Antwerpen By A. P. ¢ n op de groote merkt 
in d Pauw 
dZ2mo. py ) 
{ { 4. 


Oderunt peccare boni virtutis amore 
Oderunt peccare mali, formidine puenz. 


Legant boni sive justi vitam admirabilem Sancti 
Patrie’i Hibernz Patriarche ; legant mali Purgatorium 
illius formidabili peenas que illius horribiles considerent 


ut hi formidine pene, et illi virtutis amore, peccata 
fugientes ad finem suum qui Deus est disponantur et 
perveniant. Datum Bruxella, 26 Septembris 1668 

Matth. Madegalis Decanus Insignis Collegiate D.D. 
Michaelis et Gudulzw Archipresbiter Oppidi et Districtus 
Bruxel: Librorum Censor.’ 

\ | +++ = 

Chelsea. 

“ MessaiAn A Prince on nis THRONE. A 
ermon with the above title is stated on good 
authority to have been published cirea 1740-50, 
anonymously Who was the author? I have 
to see copy. H it been seen ? 


H. B. 





never heen : 


Replies. 
THE PICTURE OF SHAKSPEARE’S MARRIAGE, 


S. x. 143, 214, 278, 320 
17, Hunter's Row, Scarborough. 
Dear Str,—lI now hasten to fulfil my promise 
to answel number of questions that have arisen 


concerning the picture now at Mr. Macmillan’s 
I will endeavour to show that it represents the 
betrothal 1 Wriage, and not the publi marriage, 
of William Shakespere and Anne Hathaway; and 
I trust that what I have got to say may be con- 
sidered so far conclusive as to justify the serious 
consideration of the genuineness of the picture. 


As you are well acquainted with the design of 


the picture, I shall commence to speak of it as 
though it were before us now. 

Hay ing lined and cleaned the pic ture my self, I 
am enabled to speak with some degree of authority 
of its antiquity, evidence of which was manifest in 
the hardness of the dirt and varnish upon it, and 
the « rispness of the paint. The picture was lined 
when I bought it; I have the old stretching-frame 
yet. It evidently had been lined many years; | 
had to take off the old lining on account of the 
picture having given way from it in several places. 
It had been restored round the edge, and the rents 
and holes had been carefully repaired, but no part 





had been altered ¢ painted up. I removed all old 


k 
Dp bet restoring again. Presumit that 
vo | \ n redit for hay Uy hered 
iN t! p t} 
| of pra tl t. I we \ } 
pi ‘ than tl ‘ ‘ 1) ‘ | 
| on to A not he ] cal 1 ] ¢ 
1) ‘ ter hav hov prac 
I ! ( ! | during t] 
\" ou | nat mo}! than 6.000 | re } r 
his h Iam glad to find the 
juite old enough for the time 
\ have corresponded with only two parties 
with a view to trace the history of the ] 
and have established the painting as old, | 
a century back. An opinion has been given that 


the picture has “no reference to Shak« spere, H 

such a conclusion is arrived at I am at a loss to 
decide, as the antique inscription informs us of its 
character; and it is admitted that the alleved 


Shakesperi: n figure “has a stré ne rese! blance to 


the Stratford bust of the man.” 

That the writi 
the picture [am certain, because the tone of old 
varnish, oil, and dirt upon it is precisely the same 


i is as old as any other part of 


is was on the othe: parts ot the picture 

To presume that, because the likeness of a vouth 
of nineteen or so is so much like himself at fifty- 
two, he is not the man, is almost to infer that all 
men undergo remarkable a change as the 
* Claimant ays he has. 

We often see youths of nineteen with a beard. 
The pointed beard was the fashion all the days of 
Shakespere, and he wore one until death. If the 
portrait in the picture had not had a strong like 
ness to the Stratford bust, who would have received 
it as a likeness? 

I think myself that the artist has made Shake- 
spere look full seven years older than he really 
was when married, but it may have been as a 
compliment, if we remember that his bride was his 
senior by eight years. 

To assume that the picture is Dutch, and ¢ 
inferior ability, or the work “of some ill-taught 
Englishman,” is to manifest a strange error of juadg- 
ment. I could never agree that the picture is a copy, 
it is too free in its handling; if it were a copy It 
would have been more studied in its touch. It 
has nothing Dutch about it; it is essentially Eng- 
lish, and very rare, inasmuch as “ domestic scenes 
are seldom found in the art of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It has been said that no picture of 3 
domestic scene was ever painted before the Resto- 
ration. Some persons do not call pictures by their 
right subjects: I should call “King James I. eating 
his dinner” a domestic subject; and we find (with 
our first search for the information) one was painted 
by Henry Peacham, who died in 1650. iil 

The picture is a fair example of art as a muiddie- 
class work of the period of Shakespere. It is 


t 
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picture 18 ¢ , 
Iw ! I it 
| ¢ upon S é 
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we ( > Ke per 
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He was well to do at the 
will lands, sheep, &c., and 6/ L3s. 4d 


he died, and left by 


o his 


hakespere s father w 


Lo70} is so poor that he was excused the 


rpora 


nt of fourpence i. week one of the ¢ 


This br s to consider the feasibility of Shake- 


seal of his initials, 

. Brit 
known that Hathaway was 
marriage This 
sts, and I am backed by the last authority, 


Hathaway, bearing 
ttached to the bond of marriage (see I cur 


vol. xx. p. 89 [t 





dead before the P blic 


1 
took pl ce, 





drawn up at the handfasting, with dates left open; 
th t Hathaw iy Was preset nt, aud attached his seal 
to the docume nt, which was to be complet: d at the 
church marriage. May it not that 
Hathaway, knowing of the attachment of his 
daughter to William Shakespere, and feeling his 
health declining, was anxious that the handfasting 
should not be deferred, but ente red upon at once, 
that he might be able to give the customary dowry 
in his lifetime? We may presume, therefore, that 
the picture represents the event when he attached 
his seal to the marriage bond; otherwise we are 
bound to consider the contract is a forgery. 


have been 





- | wnel the « 


I posed to he 


\ ! ! ] i est 
‘ vitne I p e Shake 
) pri I ! 1, Ar 
Hathaw rhe priest tt 
n $ h ( t 
il e ¢ the Db \ 
Ss wat ! ( mpleti« 1 of tl h (tasting 
so th ey ung 1 jul ite to 1 | tine 
‘ ( lly observed in the picture. If 
re witne 3 be needful. we have the old couple 
the toregTo L we ch ng out the money, 
I think we are not far wrong in supposing the 
d couple to be the parents of Anne Hathaway, 
for the following reasons Hathaway was well 
to-do yeoman; he would therefore occupy a respect- 
ble dwelling, and be in a position to give a dowry. 
time 


mystery about 


daughter in cash. There is some 

the sum of 6/. 13s, 4d. I find it was the price for 
play in th days, and the same sum was left té 

Shakespe ‘ ther by her father, R Arden. 

Sk is not well to do; for we read 


1 in 1586 he was dismissed from that body. 


spere, the so receiving money from some other 

source to enable him to enter into a matrimonial 

tate, and, as Hathaway was well to do, what was | 
e likely than that he gave his daughter a dowry 

t her betrothal 


il? This is more than -probable, as 


¢. Encye. Brit. vol. xx. p. 89, that the bond was | 


If the loregoing be not correct. h yw did W ll un 


| Shakespere obtain the me » marry? and how 

| does it occur that Hathaway eal is attached to 
bond of marriage if drawn up alt s deat 

| Baco in h Ks y on Building, describing t 

| household side of [ wisl 
vided at the firs ya hall ar chappell, witl 
pal ( betwee the pi represents 

| and partition, and what n likely than 


| that the room seen through the doorway is a chape l, 
remony is going on 


T g Bishop Hall, in 
} oem of a Deserted Hall, mentions the marble 
| pave nent; and in thi picture the 


nt ; hall tloor is 
hown to be tesselated in black and white 


marble. 
cabinet represented behind the heure sup 
Hathaway has a carving of 

cast of a lion holding up a hield; the kit shape 
of this shield is not modern, for dates back to 
the reign of Edward II. 
Harrison, describing 
pel od, speaks of them 
cloak of “ brown, blue, or puke, with some pretty 
furniture of velvet or furre This answers to the 
picture : the Hathaway 
brown coat trimmed and there is 





wood ol 


English 


wearing a 


gentlemen of the 
gown, coat, or 


figure we call 
with fur, 


wears it 
velvet 
on his belt. 
Caps of velvet were worn by gt ntlemen in Shake- 
and their garters were tied 
round the knee. The 
velvet « ip on, carters tied 


peres time; shoes; 
outside of their breeche 
ficure alluded to has a 
round the knees, and shoes on. 

In the fifteenth century it was common for the 
rich farmers’ wives of Scotland to wear a bunch of 
keys pendent from achain; and Dr. Nathan Drake, 
in his Shakespear and his Times, thinks the 
may be applied to the still richer dames of England 
An illustration of 
his opinion Is seen 1n the picture, for the figure of 
the old lady In the foreground holds a long chain 
with a bunch of keys at the lower end of it. 

The figure of Anne Hathaway and her face would 
make her appeal older than Shakespere by ten 
years; this is in with the historical 
| fact of her eight years’ advance of him. The legend 

itself is Shakesperian in its quaintness and spelling. 
| The frequent use of the at the end of 
words is in harmony with the period. The word 
| “ Rare,” commencing the legend, has a capital R, 
with the tail brought down, which was common in the 
time of Shakspere. The very old way of spelling 
the word “appere” is found in the marriage bond 


oT Shak spe re. 


same 


without any great exaggeration. 


accordant e 


vowel “e 


The very rare word “ Lymninge ” is 
used by Shakespere himself. [ am not quite 
sure, but I think it is found in Shakespere’s works 
only.) The “15—” at the bottom of the legend 
[ consider significant of genuineness. Why not 
the full date? It is known now when Shakespere 
was married publicly, but that does not show that 
the artist did not paint a picture before that ; and 
he might know of a marriage by handfasting, bat 
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not be able to put the exact date, not knowing of 
the public one, and in all good faith left out the 
ures, rather than send forth a wrong date 
picture had been painted within the last 
would not the artist have put the full 


two fig 
If ‘the 
century, 
date 
The marriage bond, having Hathaway’s seal 
ittached to it, and the time of birth of Shake spere 
first child after the church marriage, both suggest 
that a marriage by handfasting had taken place. 
The Stratford Register shows many 
which the first child s baptized a few months 
after the entry of the pare nts’ 1 rriage, without 
ubjecting them to the stigma of illegitimacy 


when it occurred, was always carefully 


cases in 


which, 
noted in the régister. 

W hy should it be doubted that the event r pre 
sented by this picture ever occurred because no pre f 
of it has come to light befor Does it not help to 
clear up much of the mystery in which Shakespere’ 
marriage has been involved? Why should an 
artist trouble himself to paint an historical event 
which was certain to be condemned as untrue ? 

[ am glad to hear tl ’ 
of Great Britain and Ireland has applied for the 
loan of the pict ire to be bmitted for investigation 
at their next council meeting. I think it will be 


uirly judged by so hono ble a body of gent 
men, especially if, offered by you, | there to 
divest the picture of all that has been done to 


before the members of the above Soc ety. 
An interesting discovery has just been made in 


the Museum at N ples, namely, a treatise on 


miniature (illumination) painting. It believed 
that th treatise, which dates from the fourth cen- 
tury, has never been printed, and not to be 


found in any catalocuc 
Why not doubt the above fact, as tl e picture in 
question ! Yours very truly 


J. Malam, Esq. 


[If we remember rightly, Peacham simply asked to be 
allowed to sketch James's portrait when the King was 
at table rather than in a formal sitting, as likely to 
afford the painter a better chance of securing a correct 
likeness. Further, and without any reference to tl 
merits of Mr. Holder’s picture, we would recommend 
every one interested in the subject to read Mr. Wivell’s 
Inquiry into the History, Authority, and Characteristics 
of the Sh ks} tre Portrait ] 


OLIVER CROMWELL AND THE CATHEDRALS. 





JONATHAN 
Bovucuier for vd for the 
production of d of my 
argument that yIidiers 
were not re por rd cis 
figurements of r ecclesias- 


tical edifice Ss. 















































































Mr. Curnpert Bepe acknowledges “that the 
dark side of the history of that grand Cathedral of 
Durham does not, unfortunately, rest with Cromwell 

nd the Dunbar prisoners.” Further, “that all 

statements of like events m tradition, 

and therefore possess little or no truth.” And 

then, with professional sympathy, he t to shift 
. 


the re ponsibility from the clergy to some one 


ust depend on 


else—first upon the architects, and secondly upon 
W hitt ngham’s wife. He states tl this lady 
was Calvin’s sister. Did he learn this from 
ti dition ? 

Whittingham married Katherine, daughter of 
Louis Jaqueman of Orleans, the sister of Calvin's 


vife, see Camden 


But it is “all the same.’ 


My re ply to the remarks of the Ep nd g 
— vill be found at 3° S. xii. 416 

[ ha before me Britton’s Cathedral Anti- 
q f > oo 

“On commencing the Jistory of IHeref Cathedral, 


the author applied to the late Dean for p 
make drawings and personally to examir > church 
under hiscare and custody ; soliciting, at the same time, 
liberty to inspect any archives that would be likely to 
elucidate the history and thus gratify pul curiosity. 
He further intimated, that he hoped to be ~ ~ ed with 
some encouragement from the n oul ers of the Cat thedr al, 
as he had hitherto struggled with inconveniences and 
losses in prosecuting his ar rduous and expensive _ lica- 
tion. Alarmed at this intimation, and probably never 
having heard of the ‘Cathedrai Antiquities’ or its 
_ or, the timid Dean advised the antiquary not to 

ble himself about Hereford Cathedral, as a publica- 
tion on it might be likely to involve hit 1 in further 
losses. Thus refused, and certainly not a little mortified, 
the author det ermined to les ve that city, and seek a more 
courteous and kindly reception from the temporary 
guardians of — cathedral. Some gentlemen of the 
city and county tached to antiquari irsuits and 
proud of their a aied al minster, not only urged the 
author to prosecute his proposed work, but persuaded 
their respective friends to patronize it. He hase 


ymplied 
Preface to Hereford C al. 


rmission to 





yu 


























with their wishes. » 

He again says: 

‘He has to lament that some of the gove 
bers of Exeter, Hereford, and Wells Catl 
have given him just cause to regret ever having visited 
their cities for the purpose of writing histories of their 
respective churches. Feeling that he was enga maul in & 
public cause, and that many pean of influence and 
taste were desirous of possessing a continued series of 
the ‘Cathedral Anti quitie sof E aajend,’ h fully ex- 
pected that the temporary guardians and tru 
those national edifices would give him every facili , and 
indeed encouragement, to I rosecute the work; that 
they would feel a pride and pleasure in seeing the noble 
fabrics which had been incidentally vested in their 
a short period of time, faithfully and 
ted, and their beauties and historical 
however, was not the 





ing mem- 
lrals should 





es 0 














guardianship, f 
skilfully illus 
annals fully developed. Such, 





| feeling or conduct of the dignitary and residentiaries of 


Exeter Cathedral, when he visited that city with artists 
in the year 1824; nor could he find anything of the 
kind in the Dean and some of his brethren of Hereford 
when there with artists in 1829. With apy rently tardy 
reluctance leave was granted at both « f these places for 
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the author and his drafts smen to have ingress to the | charter preserved in Drumlanrig muniment room 
cathedrals, to make notes, sketches, i — — were | which might have cleared up the point; but it is 
s sit rtinent intruders and suspicious . : . 
otherwise treated a impe sa cou not so. I have bef re me very full notes taken 
ersonages. . , my : : , 
me “ Having made these remarks on some of the cathe- from the inventory of the charts nd the earliest 
drals, and commented on the Senet of ental, peeeamn, notice of the barony in these charters is “ 23rd 
the author will not discharge his duty to himself and to| Aug., 1369, : nt of = barony of Tybbris by 
his real friends, and to the patrons of this work, if he} the Karl of March to John Maitland of Le ithing- 
neglects to explain his own pursuits and the manner in ; ’ 1 : . 
eg! —s M sepa his eae tau | tCoune,” who h m ed Lady Elizabeth, daugh- 
which he has occasionally occupied his time for the ; —* , : ar] \ } 
ten years. He is well aware, and ready to acknowledge, | *¢! of Patrick, ninth E of Dunbar and March. 
hat had he confined his attention and researches to the} The grant enumera the | 3 the b irony, 
thedral Antiquities’ alone, he might easily have com- which I s re n tu eT e] It is not 
pleted the whole series before this time; but as unlikely tha was one of the baronies conferred 
nN? } . tr y - ’ . - . 
clergy, who all look up to the mitre ior patronage | by | > l, . . S Daas 
promotion, bestowed neither the one nor the other | "2 _ Bru eon 8 phe W; Thomas Ran 
the author is most of the } ates wl lly slighted him | @ iph, atter the | t f Banno l 24th June. 
and his work, and some of them treated him with | 1314, when h » bestowed on | the Earldom 
. | . . 
repulsive incivility,— he was compelled to resort to other | Moray: but the 1 have been in 
iterary speculatic s of more conge- | ayjctence lo bef that pei The eastle of 
d osition, for I CINE | r-1 3 : . : 
nial o Pr ] | Tibbers cel exist efore this date. 
results. ef ral ; 
: . : : : No doubt one reason why there are no early 
As ' I tl] ; so with our cl é : a . 
; “y f eto Tvb barony in Drum- 
| S f ¢ forme hit i yl } A . 
. ( = - I yr muni s, that the Earls of March 
) re Ve i th re ‘ ~ n " " ° 
vould ret h nd wher t great family 
t] t K OF p i | f +} : " } : 
W cLisyx ae [ tie roperty, these charters 
Who L the chitect Wi perv ’ : 
“ : dine Al wont either | | val officers o1 
the cl hw S antmennedl 
. | destrovec 
I he memo f ] ! hen| ant omens 
: 1. | he ruins | ( vy Tibbers, may 
clerg i wer n-re he V k . aa . 
. , | be seen on t ‘ é of the barony, so 
LT ne DY an lil-pald ¢ a it} . 
Suns ; A Uh} +t cle to the edge that { might be thrown 
we es : : - i | fro it i ) D } i » doubt 
that tl tied I only en |.) , ; . 
a ; J - th Ww 1) ot h e ve earliest 
ne | ( Ss mad t re! D . . 
- . : 5 . 2 , | times, lor hefore even baronies were thought of, 
lat t he <« cy with I ndaivid iy , ’ f ¢] } : 
: he p ¢ here pry \\ hing the 
( it ere \ f rl ‘ . } . 
M | rd over the Nith, the ni } ere the rivel 
“ ; ' ra | ld be ssed with « f s up and 
it ) ) l he cle ed 
: i ;|down. It w rked by Nat for place of 
¢ T ble Ww | I ne é | 4 
2 ensth bef duet f gunpowder 
pic . t ered it é ve tanec 
t t he ) ition th ad bet : 
p I Ag: 1 how ling from bbers hill. 1] 
i er ritan times should be put down | 4, t. wre ( soe th the 
l or e ore ; I I l R 1 , | , ly s the 
ih f ved a rit i t ( ins, | 1 ' : — 
wa . I . . | reign of the E: eror Lib L1-37), and 
cha pte ind ververs oul Vv the ) i . " . . . 
P. ‘ : - ) , O pees | h th the 1 e of the Emp was given to it 
per] l . i a g t © | bv some one of ‘ Ther 10 .uthority 
» who e owe »1 ( ol mM \ . 
nat nou ( . |{ ts existence his early period. It must be 
, : | recollected t he R s had not ] netrated 
» Scotland till f ve f the death of 
TYBARIS BARONY. Tiberius. It was im the reign of Vespasian 
th yi 9] 1 4.D. 83) th S< L be lly known to 
a 1 - 0 : - | 
, » Vi. U2; the Ron by the d—fo1 can be called 
[ spoke px rhaps w thout due consideration when I | nothing else—of Ag la, the general appointed 
Said that the land lvine to ls Aucl le , which | b Ve pa nd ; through the narrative of 
vas excluded f Kvloshern barony he ch ‘ | h n-in-law. the hist n 7 who had no 
of 1232, was at th time in Tyl barony. | doubt got h fort n chiefly the beet 
I confess that I have no proof that it was so. I | that we derive the first authe count of Scot- 
have long been in search of the date when Tyb s}land. The early | y of tl e is shrouded 
Was erected into a barony. and of the f uly on | in dark ve l; we have no documents to assist us 
whom it was originally conferred. but I have been in fixing the date of ‘ . ndeed have 
a8 yet bafiled in 1 y investigation As the greater | we ccoul f the tra tions that t place 
part of it ha long been merged in the ()uec isberrv n its neighbourhood till we hear of Sir William 
property, ] th ivht hat there n oh be some old | Wall e, ft 1 st vem, getting possession of 
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and de stroying it by fre If tl be true it 
destruction must have taken place about 1297 
When ¢ through the coun 


Edward II. was passin 


try 41307), on his way back to England, he seems 
to have been able to tind no better house of refuge 
n the neighbourl | ther th Preceptor\ 
of the Knights Templ Dalgarnoch or els« 
the clergyman’s parsonage. A tew years ago the 
Duke of Buccleuch « d the ruins of Tibbers 
Castle to be cleared o ] there was nothing 
found to show t] if t had been occ pied by the 
Romans, nor indeed anything that showed its 


occupation during medizval times. The earliest 
notice of it in ruinous state is in a charter by 
James IV., dated at Linlithgow, 10th Aug., 1489, 
granting to a branch of the Lauderdale 
family, Robert Maitland of Auchingassel, now 

farm a little way above Drumlanrig Castle, “ Locum, 
castrum et Montem, nuncupata le Mote de Tybbris, 
pertinenciis eorundem,” and not 
1508) it passed by charter (James 
through resignation of William 
Maitland de Lethingtoune, to William Douglas 
of Drumlanrig, whose descendants it still 
remains. In a future paper I shall give a complete 
view of the whole lands of this barony, so far as I 
have been able to bring them together from old 
charters, pointing out the present position of the 
lands. C. T. Ramage. 


its 


; 
cade t 


cum bondis et 
long after this 


[V., 23rd Feb.), 


with 








THE METRE OF TENNYSON’S “IN MEMORIAM.” 
jth S, x. 293 

Mr. Bovcuter will find many Psalms by George 
Sandys Poetical Works, 2 vols. Svo. 1872, published 
by Russell Smith) in the metre adopted by Tennyson 
in his In Memo One was quoted in the 
Atheneum of Oct. 5. May I call attention to 
another imitation, not only of metre but idea, by 
the Laureate ? 
thought. The famous “Charge of the Six Hun- 
dred” at Balaclava was doubtless suggested by a 
short but grand poem by Michael Drayton, en- 
titled To the Cambro-Brilons and their Harp, his 
Ballad of Agincourt, and will be found in a not 
very scarce edition of Drayton’s Poems, folio, 1619. 
It was first pointed out to me by the learned 
Bodley Librarian. I will give three stanzas from 
the beginning, the middle, and the end: 


wm, 


1. 

“ Faire stood the Wind for France 
When we our Sayles advance, 
Nor now to prove our chance 

Longer will tarry ; 
But putting to the Mayne, 
At Kaux, the Mouth of Seyne, 
With all his Martiall Trayne, 
Landed King Harry. 


g 
They now to fight are gone, 

Armour on armour shone, 

Drumme now to Drumme did grone, 
To heare was wonder ; 


It almost seems a plagiarism of 











That with the Cryes they make, 
The very earth did shake, 
Trumpet to Trumpet spake, 
Thunder to Thunder. 
15 
Upon Saint Crispin’s day 
Fought was this Noble Fray, 
Which Fame did not del ty 
To England to carry ; 
O when shall English Men 
With such Acts filla Pen, 
Or England breed againe 
Such a King Harry?” 

In my forthcoming (and, I hop , thorough) edition 
of Th Compl te Works of Drayton, 1 shall point 
out the great use that has been made of him by 
many of our poets. Pope, we know, mentioned 
some poets from whom a man might “ 
as he termed it; and he frequently adopted his 
own advice. Thus old Drayton, in his Elegy to 
Henry Reynolds, says : 


steal wisely,’ 


** Next these learn’d Johnson in this list I bring, 
Who had drunke deep of the Pierian spring.” 
And the bard of Twickenham tells us 
“ A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring.” 
But Pope was notorious for copy ing. 

I should have mentioned above that the first 
edition of Sandy 3's Psalms was 1636. Of Dr uyton 
I can simply Say he is a erand old poet, and ] 
trust the edition [ am preparing will satisfy a great 
want. The elder D’Israeli (in his 
Literature) declared Drayton deserved a complete 
edition. Ricuarp Hooper. 


Has Mr. 
Mr. D. G. 
Sleep Poems, 1870, p- 169)? 

“ This little poem, written in 1847, was printed in a 
periodical at the outset of 1850. The metre, which is 
used by several old English writers, became celebrated 
a month or two later on the publication of /n Me- 
moriam.” 


Amenities of 


BoucniEr seen the following note to 


Rossetti’s verses entitled My Sister's 


Avstin Dopsoy. 


10, Redcliffe Street, S.W. 





MR. PLANCHE’S WORKS. 
jth S, x. 271. 


My attention has been directed to a paper at the 
above reference, signed OutpHarR Hamst; to the 
questions in which I am happy to reply as far as 1 
am able. 

1. The “little Oriental tale” was not printed in 
any magazine, but in a thin octavo of ninety-four 
pages, entitled Shere Afkun (the first Husband of 
Nourmahal ), a Le je nd of Hindoostan, in two parts, 
by J. R. Planché. It was inscribed by permission 
to the Duke of Devonshire, and published by 
“J. Andrews, New Bond Street, London,” in 
April, 1823. A copy must assuredly have been 
sent to the British Museum, and the tale was 
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reviewed in the Literary Gazette and other journals 
of that date. 

2. The Album, published by the sale bookseller, 
was, as I have stated, “a monthly serial.” It was 
continued, I should say, for a year, perhaps longer. 
[ had the numbers bound in two tolerably stout 
octavo volumes, but regret to say they have long 
since disappeared, and I am, therefore, unable to 
savy whether Mr. Sulivan’s name was or was not on 
the title-page as editor. 

3. The title of Mrs. Gore’s comedy, which ob- 
tained the prize of 5SO0L., was Quid pro (uo; or, the 
Day of Dupes. I have no memorandum of the 
exact date of production, but it was, as I have 
stated, “at the commencement of my engagement ” 
with Mr. Webster, viz. 1843-1844. 

4, Respecting the author of Richelieu in Lov 
[ confined myself to the statement of facts within 
my own knowledge. The name of Emma Robinson 
might or might not have been the real one of the 
writer, but it was never confided to me, and I am 
at the present moment unable to confirm or con- 
tradict the assertion. 

5. Lam flattered by your correspondent’s desire 
to obtain some information about my miscellaneous 
writings, but I have never kept a list of them, and 
they are much too numerous for me to recollect or 
to inflict an account of on the public; but I have 
surely given the titles of what he is kind enough 
to call of importance, with the approximate dates 
their publication; and the only productions I am 

ware of having thought unnecessary to allude to 
re a set of sonys to Spanish melodie $ arranged by 
nor Sola, published by Mr. Latour, in Bond 
Street,— National English Ballads, music by 
Bishop, Chappell & Co., jond Street both long 
out of print),— King Nuteracker, from the German, 
Meyer & Co., Leadenhall Street.—and An Old 
Fairy Tale newly told, with illustrations by Richard 
Doyle, published by Messrs. Routledge, Christmas, 
L865. 

I have never published any work “ anonymously,” 
and my contributions to Knight’s Encyclopedia, 
Pictorial History of England, Pictorial Shak- 
spere, and many othe publications, though not 
signed by me, are acknow ledged as mine, I believe 
n nearly every instance, by the editors. 

Any further information your correspondent may 
desire I shall be happy to furnish him with, if in 
my power, direct, without encroaching on your 


space, as I fear |] may have done by this commnu- | 


nication. J. R. PLancuké. 

College of Arms. 

Prizz Comepy (4 S. x. 271.)—Quid pro Quo; 
or, the Day of Dupe s, was selected out of, I believe, 
ninety-seven works. It was produced on Tuesday, 
June 18th, 1844, and was right well damned the 
first night, but nevertheless did not disappear from 
the bills until July 13th. The cast was as fol- 
lows :—Earl of Hunsdon, Stuart; Lord Bellamont,. 





(mind, I claim the honour of introducing the epithet 





Mrs. Nisbett; Jeremy Grigson, Strickland; Henry, 
H. Holl; Capt. Sippett, Buckstone; Sir George 
Mordent, W. Farren; Rivers, Howe; Cogit, Til- 
bury; Countess of Hunsdon, Mrs. W. Clifford ; 
Lady Mary Rivers, Miss Julia Bennett; Mrs. 
Grigson, Mrs. Glover; Ellen, Mrs. Edwin Yar- 
nold ; and Bridget Prim, Mrs. Humby. 

Will some correspondent furnish a copy of the 
note from the foot of any of the Haymarket bills 
for months prior to the production of the comedy 
in which Mr. Webster invited competition for the 
prize, together with the names of the seven gentle- 
men appointed as the committee of selection? If 
I recollect rightly, Charles Kemble and Charles 
Mayne Young were two of the number. 

W. Balty. 


Champion Park, Denmark Hill. 


ORIGIN OF THE WORD “ FOLK-LORE.” 


jth S. x. 206, 319.) 


— 


am greatly indebted to W. E. A. A. for giving 
me an opportunity of putting on record in 
“N. & Q.” how I was led to the coinage of this 
now universally recognized word. For I may say, 
as Coriolanus said of the fluttering of the Volscians, 
* Alone I did it.” 

Popular antiquities and superstition, and the 
relation of national legends and traditions to one 
another, had long been a subject of great interest 
to me—an interest greatly fostered by the perusal 
of Grimm’s Deutsch Mytholi 7 Some time afte 
the appearance of the second edition of that 
masterly work, ] began to put in order the notes 
which I had been collecting for years, with a view 
to their publication ; and feeling sure that the Iron 
Horse then beginning to ride roughshod over every 
part of the country would soon trample under foot 
and exterminate all traces of our old beliefs, 
legends, XC., I he sought Th {theneum to lend its 
powerful influence towards their collection and pre- 
servation, 

My kind friend, Mr. Dilke, most readily fell 
intomy views. The subject was “tapped” (as Horace 
Walpole would say) in that journal on the 22nd 
August, 1846, in a paper written by myself under 
the pseudonym of AmprosE Merron, and headed 
Foik-Lore. 

In the opening of that appeal, I desc ribed the 
subject as “what we in England designate as 
popular antiquities, or popular literature (though, 
by-the-bye, it is more a Lore than a Literature, 
and would be most aptly described by a good 
Saxon compound, Fotk-Lore—the Lore of the 
People).” 

When seeking to prove that t 
view would not be of service to English antiquaries 
only, I added ae 


“The connexion between the Forx-Lore of England 


1e object I had in 
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Fotx-Lore, as Disraeli did of introducing Fatuer-Layp, 
into the literature of this country) and that of Germany 
is so intimate that such communications will probably 
serve to enrich some future edition of Grimm’s 
Mythology.” 

And my communication closed with the follow- 
ing postscript, in which, with a precaution which 
was subsequently justified, I reiterated my 
claim :— 

“Tt is only honest that I should tell you that I have 
long been contemplating a work upon our Folk-Loré 
«under that title, mind, Messrs. A, B, and C, so do not 
try to forestall me), and I am personally interested in 
the success of the experiment, which I have in this 
letter, albeit imperfectly, urged you to undertake.” 

The word took its place, for it supplied a want ; 
and when Dean Trench’s English Past and Present 
appeared (1855), I was pleased to find one so 
qualified to judge of the value of the word speak- 
ing of it as follows :— 

“The most successful of these compounded words 
(borrowed recently from the German} is ‘ Folk-lore,’ and 
the substitution of this for the long and latinized ‘ Popu- 
lar Superstitions’ must be deemed, I think, an unques- 
tionable gain.” 

The impression that the word was borrowed 
from the German is a very natural one. But should 
the Archbishop of Dublin ever see this note, I am 
sure that accomplished scholar will in future 
editions of his book do justice to the English 
origin of the word Folk-lore. 

Wituiam J. Toms, 


“Memoriats or CaTHERINE FANSHAWE’ 
(4% 5. x. 206.)\—The Memorials form a thin 
quarto volume, and consist of a few pieces of poetry 
and some photographs from sketches—perhaps 
eight or ten of each. All the copies of the work 
have been distributed ; Mr. Harness’s sister and 
executrix has the power to publish it, but the 


materials are scanty, and, in some measure, of 


transitory interest. A. G. LEstRANGE. 


Hazel Dean, Great Malvern. 


Miss S. E. Ferrier (4% S. x. 226.)—In the 
Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biography there 
is an account of the life of Mary Ferrier, who is 
there stated to be the authoress of Mari iage, The 
Inheritance, and Destiny: or. the Chief’s Daughter. 
She died in November, 1854. Can any corre- 


spondent say which was the right Christian name of 


the authoress of the above ? F. A. Epwarps. 


“ EMBEZZLI th S. x. 246.) —Certainlyall “th 
old lexicogtapher > are not so chary of their ren- 
derings as those instanced by Mr. Bares. for Bailey. 
in my copy of his Dictionary, 12mo., 1802, gives, as 
the primary meanings of the word it any rate, 
he gives them first—to spoil or waste, which, as a 
caution to trustees or executors, is based simply on 
common prudence, implying no suspicion of their 


integrity, but intended merely as a spur to diligence 








——..... 


and due discretion in the management of their trust, 
It is right to mention that Bailey givés the word 
spelt in two different ways, embezzle and embezl, 
and that, under the latter form, the meanings are to 
pilfe r or purloin. Lam wnorant of the derivation, 
but perhaps Mr. Skeat Ww ll be so obliging as to 
enlighten us. Epmunp Trew, M.A. 


Jouan Hivp (4 §. x. 272.)—The spelling in 
Lowndes’s Bibl. Man., s. v., makes the name ap- 
pear rather less strange. There it is Hiud—the “y” 
having been considered to represent the old “ ,” 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


GALLIPpot : GALLEY-TILE (4% §. x. 273.)~— 
There is no doubt that these words were imported 
from Holland, together with the objects which they 
designate. We are informed by Stow that 

“ About the year 1570 I. Andries and I. Janson, potters, 
came from Antwerp and settled in Norwich, where they 
followed their trade, making galley-tile, and apothecaries’ 
vessels [ galley-pots].” 

The galley-tiles here mentioned were doubtless 
the Dutch tiles of blue and white ware, which were 
formerly a favourite ornament of our fire-places, 
The old Dutch name, if we are to be guided by the 
analogy of gallipot, would have been gleye tegel, as 
gallipot is undoubtedly from gleye pot, which is 
rendered by Kilian, culullus, urceolus fictilis, An- 
glict galeye-potte. The element gleye is found in 
gley-backer, a potter, and is explained by Kilian as 
“terra figulina scintillans,” and by Binnart (1654)as 
“not-aerde, terra scintillans e qua vasa splendidiors 
fiunt.” Now when we find gleye explained as sig- 
nifying potters’ earth, we are apt hastily to regard 
it as a corruption ofkleye, clay, withw hich, I believe, 
it has no connexion. It is obvious that the word 
was understood both by Kilian and Binnart as con- 
veying the notion of something shining, having in 
their mind probably the Fris. glay, bright, shining, 
clear. “De snee glayet, the snow glitters ” —QOutzen. 
“Old Norse gljd, brightness, shining surface. 
Swedish glia, to shine”—Rietz. In our words the 
element gleye does not refer to the white colour of 
potters’ clay, as understood by Kilian, but to the 

hining surface of glazed earthenware. It is, in 
fact, synonymous with Dutch leis, glazed, 
shining, whence gleis werk, glazed ware, pottery. It 
would be no distinction to speak of clay tile s, as all 
tiles are made of « lay, but gall y-tiles are tiles ot 
glazed ware. Gley-backer, a potter, is a baker of 
vlazed ware. And Kilian himself says that gleye 
pot is in parts of Germany called qlerser. 

H. Wepewoon. 


Loxpon University: Mvusican DecGREeES 
4t S. x. 179.)\—I thank Mr. Srreet for his 
reply. It is clear from it that th University has 
the privilege of granting degrees in Music, But! 
would ask another question, which perhaps Dr. 
Carpenter will answer—Has the London niversity 
madeany use oftheauthority? Is thereany “ Faculty 
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of Music” in full force?) Has any Conservatoire 





A similar explanation of the inscription is given 
g 


or Academy of Music royal or otherwise been ever by Professer G, Studer in the Archiv des His- 


affiliated to the London University? I fear that 
the reply must be a negative one. : 

Musical degrees have in many instances been 
most improperly bestowed, and in too many 
instances the only qualification of a candidate has 
been that he was acathedral organist and aChurch- 
man. As for what are called * Lambeth degrees,” 
I have heard that in one case the doctorate was 
actually conferred on a royal trumpeter! There 
is no fear of the London University ever acting so ; 
and therefore I cannot but express a wish that its 
“ Faculty of Music” was something more than a 
dead letter. Judging from the strict way that 
examinations in other branches are conducted in, 
it is evident that, if musical degrees were granted 
by the London University, they would carry weight 
with them, and show that their holders were 
gentlemen of sterling and indisputable talent. 

VIATOR. 

Cartes Boner (Not Bonar) (4 §, x. 273. 
Consult Memoirs and Letters of Charles Boner, 
edited by R. M. Kettle sentley, 1871). Madame 
Horschelt was Charles Boner’s daughter. 

i | A 

“Tr MAY BE GLORIOUS TO WRITE” (4% §S, x, 
272.)—The lines HERMENTRUDE asks for occur in 
J. R. Lowell’s poem, An Incident in a Railroad 
Car, written in 1842. Professor Lowell would wish 
his lines quoted as he wrote them : they stand thus 
in the English edition of his “ Poetical Works,” 
Routledge & Co., 1852:- 

“Tt may be glorious to write 
Thoughts that shall glad the two or three 
High souls, like those far stars that come in sight 
Once in a century ; 
But better far it is to speak, 
One simple word, which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendless sons of men.” 


J. G. W. 


Bett Inscription at Bex (4 S. x. 45.)— 
Thanks to the co irtesy of Professor G. de Wyss 
of Zurich, I am enabled to correct an error into 
which I fell on the subject of an ins ription ona 
bell at Bex. He writes me as follows 

“L’inscription dont il s’agit n’est pas particuliére a 
Bex, ni au Canton de Vaud: elle se retrouve en Suisse et 
4 l'étranger assez fréquemment. Elle se rapporte 48 
Agathe, considér e comme protectrice contre les incen 
dies, Sainte dont le nom et le culte appartiennent, 


primitivement, 4 sa ville natale, Catania, en Sicile, qu’elle 
protegea contre les laves des éruptions de l’Etna. Le 
Treizicme Siecle déji connaissait une « pitaphe (légen 
aire de la Sainte, ainsi concue: ‘ Mentem sanct 

(habuit) spontaneam (se obtulit) honorem Deo (dedit) et 
Patria liberation: n,,—et ce sont les mots de cette 
€pitaphe, avec omission de ceux places en parenthése, 


quon mit des cette époque sur les cloches destinées 
servir en cas d’incendie et dédi¢es dans un but de 
picte a 5 Agathe.” 





torischen Vereins des Kantons Bern., V. p. 373. 


OUTIS. 
Riseley, Beds. 


Epwarp GARDNER (4 §. ix. 262.)—As he is in 


the Biographical Dict. of the Lin ing A uthors of 
Great Britain, &c., 1816, it may be presumed that 
he was still living in the year 1814. 


OLPHAR Hamst. 


“Lumser Street Low” (4% §. x. 273.)— 


C. R. C. quotes Pepy s’s “Lumbard St.” to show 
that “ Lumber Street Low” might be a part of Lom- 
bard Street. He does not observe that Mr. Pepys 
goes further, and twice—Sept. 16th and Dec. 12th, 


1668—calls the street “ Lumberd Street.” Shake- 
speare calls it “ Lumbert Street” 
“He [Falstaff] comes continually to Pie-corner,— 


saving your manhoods,—to buy a saddle; and he’s in- 
dited to dinner to the Lubbar’s-head in Lumbert Street, 
to Master Smooth’s the silkman.”—2nd Part of K. Henry 


1V., Act ii. Sc. 1. 
Sparks H, WILLIAMs. 

“Owen” (4 S. x. 166.)—In reply to Crmro, 
“ Owen ” simply means river; there are plenty of 
Owens at this moment in Ireland—Owen dhu, 
Owen beg, Owen more, &c., meaning black water, 
small water, or big water, &c. J. R. Hata. 

Highfields Park, Tunbridge Wells. 

“Down to YapHam Towy,” &c. (4% 8. x. 
198.) —The quotation of ” Bane to Claapham » is 


just sheer nonsense. I give the original, which is 


worth inserting as a curious specimen of English 
pronunciation in use at the present moment. 

Compare “ Down to Yapham,” instead of “Down 
at Yapham,” with the Yankeeism “to hum,” in- 
stead of “at home.” Also the use of the second 
person singular, which is almost universal in York- 
shire. 

‘ Down to Yapham town end lived an oud Yorkshire tyke, 
Whoe for dealins in horse flesh had never his like, 
‘Twas his pride that in all the hard bargains he ’d hit, 
He 'd bit a vast mony but never been bit. 

’T was oud Tommy Towers, by that neam he wor known, 

He’d a carrion oud tit that was all skin 4nd bone, 

To ha sold him for dogs wad hae been quite as well, 

But ‘twas Tommy’s opinion he ’d die o’ himsell. 

Oud Abraham Muggins, a neighbouring cheat, 

Thowt to diddle oud Tommy wad be a fine treat, 

He ’d a horse that was worser than Tommy’s, for why, 

The neet afore that he considered to die. 

So to Tommy he goes and the question he pops, 

Twixt thy horse and mine, prythee Tommy, what 
swaps 

What ‘illt’ gie us to boot, for mine’s better horse still ? 

Nowt! said Tom, but I'll swap even hands an t’ ou 
will. 

Abram talked a long time about summut to boot, 

Pr testing that his was the livelier brute, 

But Tommy left off at the place he begun. 

At last Abram cried, Well, then, dyune, Tommy, dyune. 
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Then says Abram to Tommy, I ’se sorry for thee 
I thowt thee had’st gettin mair white in thy ee ; 
Good luck to the bargein, for my horse is dead, 
Says Tommy, my lad, sae ’s mine, and he’s fleayed. 


So Tom got the best of the bargain a vast, 

And came off wi t’ Yorkshireman’s triumph at last, 

For though twixt two dead horses thous not much 
choose, 

Yet Tommy’s was best by t’ hide and four shoes. 


re 
=) 


I have tried to reproduce the pronunciation in 
the spelling as well as I could, and can vouch for the 
correctness of my words. 

“Tyke” in Scotland and Yorkshire means a dog, 
but the Yorkshiremen have applied it to themselves 
as a familiar term—much as Hoosiers, Buckeyes, 
Bluenoses, are used across the Atlantic. 

In searching for derivations of Scottish and 
Yorkshire, and generally North of England words, 
we must remember that from time immemorial to 
that of Canute the whole east coast was exposed to 
the invasion and settlements of the Danes and 
Northmen in general, anciently known as Men of 
Lochlin, and therefore the roots of those words 
must rather be searched for in the Danish and Old 
Norse than in Anglo-Saxon. J. R. Hate. 

Highfields Park, Tunbridge Wells. 

“Mas” (42S, x, 295. There can be no doubt 
of the signification of mas as appended to several 
feasts of the Church. In each case, it means the 
Catholic Eucharistic Mass, and thus the festival of 
Candlemassignities the mass on whi h ble sseck« andle s 
are distributed and borne in procession, and the other 
festivals, Michaelmas, Martinw ts, and Christm s. 
are so called from the mass being said upon them 
respectively in honour of our Saviour, St. Michael, 
and St. Martin. Mr. R. A Taytor asks why 
there is one s only in the word. The answer may 
be, that it arose from the pronunciation of the 
whole word, where the stress was always laid upon 
the first part, and the second was slurred over. 
But it may be asked with equal reason why the 
word mas was anciently lengthened into masse, as 
we find it in old records. Thus Stow, enumerating 
the enormous possessions of Hugh Spencer, the 
favourite of Edward II., enters “eighty carcases 
of Martilmasse beef,’ and an old ballad begins 
thus 
** It is the day of Martil ’ 

So that saint’s day was spelt in the olden time. 
Lammas certainly means loaf-mass, from the 
Saxon Hlaf-Mass, a mass being celebrated formerly 
on the Ist of August, in thanksgiving for the first 
fruits of the harvest. F. C. H. 


“ Christmas Day has no doubt been denominated 
Christ’s- Mass, from the appellation Christ having 
been added to the name of Jesus, to « xpress that 
He was the Messiah, or the anointed. . 2.4 
The Mass of Christ, as originally used by the 


Church, implied solely the festival celebrated, in 


en 
which sense it was applied to Christ’s-Mass or 
Festival, long antecedent to the introduction of the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. . . . The word mass 
appears first to have been introduced into eecle 
siastical ordinances in the year 394 ; but it then 
meant nothing more than the peculiar services ap. 
propriated to different persons, according to their 
advancement in knowledge, who quitted the con- 
gregation as soon as the prayers that particularly 
concerned them were ended. The Catechumens, 
or probationers for admittance into the society of 
the Christians, were first dismissed, the penitents 
next, and, before the Communion, all those whe 
were not prepared for the Lord’s Table. In the 
Latin Church the form was Ite, missa est, &e., 
. Depart, there is a dismission of you, or you are 
at liberty to depart,’ 1 Lssa being the same with 
missio : hence the service was denominated Missa 
Catechumenorum, the Mass or Prayers of the Cate- 
chumens, which was performed for those in the 
first rudiments of Christianity; and that service 
afterwards, at the celebration of the Eucharist, 
was called the ‘ Missa Fidelium, the Mass & 
Prayers of the Faithful.” Brady’s Clavis Calen- 
daria, vol. ii. p. 338. E, C. Harryetoy. 
The Close, Exeter. 


Mitton’s “ Argopaaitica ” (4S, x. 107, 133, 
322. I do not think the first two instances 
quoted by E. F. M. M. will support the omission of 
“TT.” The first, “I touch not, only wish,” is clearly 
only the usual ellipsis, the pronoun having so closely 
preceded. So it is, I apprehend, in the passage 
from Paradise Lost, though the ellipsis is a little 
more hazardous. It is all one sentence from the 
middle of line 26 to the middle of line 38, and the 
first “1” governs the whole. It is, indeed, repeated 
in line 32, which, strictly speaking, it need not 
have been: but the omission in the same line of 
‘I” before “ forget” illustrates the subsequent use 
before “ feed,” The 34th line is, of course, : 
parenthesi R But the passage from Paradis 
Regained seems an excellent precede nt, and goes 


188, 


far to prove the point, assuming the reading to be 
undoubted. Indeed, “I am” would be hardly 
tolerable, and “I’m” cannot be thought of, though 
authority might be found for it in the immortal 
version of the Psalms by Brady and Tate. 
LYTTELTON. 
Hagley, Stourbridge. 


Hiscellancous. 
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Clarendon Press Series. German Classics. Lessing, 
Goethe, Schiller. Edited, with English Notes, &c., by 

C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. Vol. II. Wilhelm Tell, by 
| Schiller. (Macmillan & Co.) ¢ 
| We need say nothing here of the merits and beauty of 
Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, nor of Dr. Buchheim’s ability 4 

lan editor and scholar. These things are well known. 
We have, however, «n especial reason for recommending 
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this volume to the notice of our re aders. 
documents referring to the Tell legend are in themselves 
a library; but Dr. Buchheim, in an exhaustive essay 
prefixed to the tragedy, has condensed the contents of 
hat library into two dozen most interesting pag He 
gives a history of the Forest Cantons, traces the a gin 
growth and spreading of the legend of Tell with a 
zeal and consequent comp yleteness with which it has never 
yet been treate and he le aves the reader with 
viction that, thoug rh the Forest Cantons must give up 
called upon to surrender a particle of 
1 a body, by fighting for 


ry which they earned, as 
and nobly winning the prize for h they 
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a con- 
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guise It is, throughout, an excellent number; even 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


FPorster’s Life of Dickens. 


Early in November will be published, the SECOND VOLUME of 


The LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. 


1852 By JOHN FORSTER. 


tions. 


With Portraits and Illust ra- 


*,* The Third Volume will complete the Work 


The LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. 


Vol. I. Twelfth Edition. 


The SECOND EDITION of the 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for OCTOBER. { Ready this day 


ROME. By Francis Wey. With an 
Introduction by W. W. STORY, Author of “ 
taining 246 beautiful Illustrations. 
in super-royal 4to. Price 


Roba di Roma.” Con- 


Forming a magnificent Volume 


The HUMAN RACE. By Louis 


FIGUIER, Demy Svo. Illustrated with 2 
and 8 Chromo-lithographs. Price 18s. 


43 Engravings on Wood: 


TRAVELS in INDO-CHINA and the 


CHINESE EMPIRE. By LOUIS DE CARNE, Memt 
Commission of the Exploration of the Mekong. Demy 8vo. 
Illustrations. 


ver of the 
With 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 
GOD and MAN: Conferences delivered 


at Notre Dame By the Rev. PERE LACORDAIRI 
1 vol, crown vo. 


in Paris. 


RABIES and HYDROPHOBIA. By 
GEORGE FLEMING, R.E. 1 vol 
tions. Price 15s. 
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Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


] RIDE AND 
By J. C. JEAFFRESON, B.A. Oxon., 
the Clergy,” &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough Street, 


308. bound, 


BRIDA 
hatbaed f“A As 8. 


THE, ENGLISHMAN’S HEBREW 

CHALDEE Concordance of the Old Te stament : bei 
Verbal Connexion between the ‘riginal ap 
; with Indexes, a List of the Pro’ per N 


&e. Third Edition. Two volumes, 


— 


attempt at a 
English Translation 
and their Uccurrences, 
Svo. price 31. 13s. 6d. 


The ENGLISHMAN’S GREEK CONCORDANG 
of the New Testament: being an attempt at a Verbal Cones! 
between the Greek and the English Texts; including @ 
cordance to the Proper Names; with Indexes, Greek-English 
English-Greek. Sixth Edition. Royal ®vo. cloth, price a a 


The HEBRAIST’S VADE MECUM: a 
attempt at a Complete Verbal Index to the Contents of 
Hebrew and Chaldee Scriptures. Arranged according to Grammy 

the Uccurrences in full. Demy 8vo. price 15 


London: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 15, P aternestin 


] OOKS, MISCELLANEOUS, some rare and curi 
A CATALOGUE of 5,000 vols., post free.—C. HERBERT, 
Goswell Road, London 


Libraries and old Books purchased 


i} OOKS BOUGHT to any amount, and 
utmost price given for them in cash, saving } the delay, 
certainty, and expense of Auction, by a Second! d _~ | 
th ay years of Newgate Street. 20,000 Volumes of Books 
me otame. Manuscript Sermons bought or sold “THO LAs 
MILL ARD, ». 79, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


— 





“OLD ENGLISH” FURNITURE. 

Reproductions of Simple and Artistic Cabinet Work from Ce 

Mansions of the XVI. and X VIL. Centuries, combining good tasty) 
sound werkmanship, and economy. 


COLLINSON & LOCK (late Herring), 
CABINET MAKERS, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. Established 178% 


TAPESTRY PAPERHANGINGS, 


and GOBELIE® 


109, 


Imitations of rare old BROCADES, DAMASKS, 
TAPESTRIES. 


COLLINSON & LOCK (late Herring), 
DECORATORS, 
109, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


Established 1782 


——— 


DEATH OR INJURY FROM ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE .. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5/ insures £1,000 a 
Death, or an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 
£650,000 have been paid as Compensation, 
Annual | Holders becoming & 
F —— lonlaas apply to the Clerksat the 
socal Agents, or at the Offices, 
REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Seorearm 


INE out of every TWELVE 
nimant EACH YEAR . 
Railway Stations, to the 


64, CORNHILL, and 10, 








